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A VIEW IN BOHEMIA, 


The wooded mountains of Behemia are 
entirely inhabited by a population whose 
industry, morals, hospitality, and kindli- 
ness of manners, do honor, not only to this 
rich and beautiful kingdom, but to the 
whole human race. They are pure Ger- 
mans, not of Sclavish origin, and the Ger- 
man dialect aloneis spoken. Unlike every 
other manufacturing district I have ever 
visited, they retain unimpaired all their 
rural and primitive virtues. Clean to a 
proverb in their houses and persons, hos- 
pitable and amiable in their manners, sim- 
ple in their habits, cheerful and devoted 
in their religion, they form, perhaps, the 
happiest community in the world. In pas- 
sing through the country, a stranger 
would never find out that he was in a 
manufacturing district, but might fancy 
himself in the green valleys of a partly 
pastoral, partly agricultural, people.— 
Thickly inhabited, the beautiful little cot- 
tages, clustered into villages, or scattered 
along the glens, or sides of the hills, are 
embowered with fruit trees, and encircled 
with shrubs and flowers, which each cot- 
tager cultivates with a zeal peculiar to his 
race; on every side rich fields of grain or 
pasture stretch out like a vast enamelled 
carpet between the hills, which are clothed 
in dense forests of spruce, fir, pine, and 
beech, filled with deer, roe, and capercal- 
zie; they extend in every direction, far be- 
yond the reach of the eye, one vast cloud 
ofverdure. The fabriques, or factories, 
are placed generally in the middle of one 
of these villages, the extent of which can 
only be known by going from house to 
house ; so closely is each hid in its own 
fruit-bower, and so surrounded by shrubs 
and flowers, that the eye can only pick up 
the building by their blue smoke, or get a 
glimpse of them here and there as you ad- 
vance ; thus some of the villages are elon- 
gated to three miles, forming the most 
delicious walk along its grassy road, gene- 

Y accompanied by a stream, always 
overhung by a profusion of wild flowers, 
the mountain-ash, and weeping birch ; 
many of the former only to be found in our 
gardens. 

, It has a very picturesque effect to see the 
inhabitants of these villages with their 
simple costume; and if it rains, their 
wnbrellas, often of rich colors like their 
glass, scarlet, green, and deep crimson, 





with beautiful ruby, emerald, or turqubise 
handles; not such as a stranger might 
suppose a gaudy glass bauble, but rich and 
massive, and having all the appearance of 
the solid, gold, and gem-studded handles 
of oriental weapons.— Pictorial Library. 


Moral Tales. 
MITTIE, THE BLIND CHILD. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


Did you ever thank God ‘for your eyes, 
dear children? Those two bright, clear, 
happy eyes, that He has given to drink in 
the pleasant sunshine, the beauty of the 
flowers, the glory of the rainbow, and the 
sweetness of your dear mother’s smile !— 
Listen, to the story of achild to whom He 
never gave eyes to look upon any of these 
beautiful things. 

It was on a sunshiny morning—some- 
where in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean 
—that a gentleman, whom sea sickness had 
imprisoned in his state-room since the first 
roll of the ship, took courage, from a cup 
of coffee and the calmness of the sea, to 
crawl upon deck. Ashe stood at the head 
ofthe narrow stairway, clutching a rope to 
support his tottering steps, he heard a glad 
child’s laugh. Looking up, he saw a lit- 
tle girl, about five years old, quite at her 
éase, on the turning and rolling floor, try- 
ing to ‘jump rope’ with a knotted end of 
ship-rigging, which had been given her 
by an old sailor. The brisk breeze had 
brightened her cheeks, and curled her flow- 
ing hair in no very orderly manner. Mr. 
L. thought of his own little daughter over 
the ocean, and his eyes filled. 

‘Come to me, my dear!’ he kindly cal- 
led, reaching his hand towards the child. 

She stopped her play, looked up as 
though half frightened, half astanished ; 
and then began carefully to creep towards 
the out-stretched hand. He lifted her to 
his lap and kissed her coral lips. 

* Whose little girl are you?” he inquired. 

‘I’m nobody’s little girl,’ she replied in 
a touching tone. ‘Only God takes care 
of me and sometimes captain I——.’ 

‘How, where is mamma?’ 

‘Mamma isin Burrampooter, I’m not 
her little girl any more,’ here a tear rolled 
down her cheek. ‘I’m going to New 
York,’ she said, ‘to be uncle’s little girl. 
Rat Baw York is a great way off, is’nt it, 
sir? 

















‘Nota very long way, my child—you 
will soon see your uncle!’ ‘I can’t see, 
sir,’ she said softly. 

Mr. L. started, and looked down into 
those bright, dark, intelligent eyes: Alas! 
it was too true! they were darkened win- 
dows, through which the soul could never 
look! 

‘Mittie! hey, Mittie! called a bluff 
voice, as the captain’s varnished hat ap- 
peared from behind the mast. ‘ Eh, birdie, 
what new nest have you found?’ ; 

With a start and a bound, Mittie jump- 
ed into his rough arms, and laid her cheek 
upon the shoulder of his shaggy coat sleeve. 

*So-ho, shipmate,’ continued the cap- 
taif, addressing Mr. L., ‘ you are aloft at 
last. Nothing like a stiff nor-wester for 
taking the starch out of you landsfolks,’ 
and he laughed. 

‘ But this little girl, captain I , how 
happens she to be alone on the wide world 
of waters ?’ 

‘Can’t say,’ returned the captain, with 
a dubious shake of his shining hat. ‘ She’s 
a stray waif that I picked up on the Liver- 
pool docks. Don’t know her belongings ; 
she was labelled For New York it seems. 
Her name—what’s the balance of it, sea- 
bird ?’ he asked. 

‘Mittie Wythe Hamilton,’ lisped the 
child, who had already found her way back 
to her bit of rope, and sat against the ship’s 
railing, tossing up hands at every new 
dash of spray. ‘I was named for uncle 
Wythe, and he told mamma to send me.” 
Her face clouded for an instant, then 
brightened again in the sunshine. 

‘Poor blind pet! so far as I can make 
out her story from one thing and another, 
she is the child of missionaries in India.— 
Poor creatures, they could not bring her 
over themselves, and I dare say she was 
getting no good in that heathenish land; 
so it seems they put her in charge of a lady, 
whose name I’ve forgotten, who set out to 
join her husband, somewhere in Canada, 
but sickened and died before the barque 
Sally reached England, and the poor thing 
was left friendless and helpless. What the 
captain and mate of the Sally were think- 
ing of, I don’t know; but they put the 
child on dry land, with the balance of the 
passengers, and set sail without so much 
as looking up a New York packet. Alone 
in Liverpool, and it’s no place for a blind 
child, sir, to say nothing of one that’s got 
eyes—I found her amusing herself pretty 
much as you see her now, with bits of 
chips, at the corner of a ship-yard! How 
the creature had lived, I can’t say. I'll 
believe after this, shipmate, there’s a God 
in'the sky, who, as she says, watches over 
children, if He don’t over us grown up 
sinners! Itseems she had never wanted 
for a berth nor a mess. ‘I want to go to 
New York,’ she would say to every stran- 
ger who spoke to her. I could’nt have left 
the little thing—but I don’t know where 
I’m taking her. If I can’t anchor her 
safely, I’ll keep her for first mate of the 
Down; hey, sea-bird ?” 

* What could you do with her in that 
terrible storm off Cape Clear? I shudder 
to recollect that night!’ 

* Well, sir, while you were lying flat on 
your back, and the rest of us were hurry- 
ing, hauling and pulling hither and thither, 
working for dear life against the winds and 
waves, the pretty creature was rolling 
about the cabin floor, clapping her hands 
as though she were in an appletree swing, 
and found it capital fun! When I tum- 
bled down to my locker for five minute’s 
rest, I found her on her knees, in her lit- 
tle night-wrapper, saying, ‘‘ Our Father,” 








and I felt sure no storm would sink the 
ship with her on it!’ 

Poor mother of Mittie! how her heart 
was wrung at sending her blind, trusting 
child from her arms! But her brother in 
America had written, telling her that he 
would provide for Mittie, poor sightless 
Mittie, who could learn little in that un- 
civilized land. So, with many tears ‘and 
prayers, that missionary mother had pack- 
ed her Mittie’s small trunk, and placed her 
in the care of a friend—the English lady 
before mentioned, to be transported to our 
country. What but a mother’s prayer 
guarded the helpless darling in her lonely 
wanderings ! ; 

On arriving at New York, captain I 
and Mr. made inquiry everywhere for 
Mr. Wythe. Directories were searched, 
streets ransacked, and questions repeated 
hundreds of times, to no purpose. No 
relative of the poor blind Mittie could be 
found. 

‘Leave her with me, captain,’ said Mr. 
‘Iam soon to return'to London, 
but before sailing, I will place her in an 
asylum for the blind, and see that she is 
comfortably cared for.’ 

Instead, however, of placing Mittie in 
the State Asylum of New York, her friend 
took her to a Southern city, where he had 
business connexions, and left her in one 
of those beautiful retreats which nature 
and art have combined to adorn for those 
whose eyes tell not night from day, nor 
beauty from deformity. 

Kind voices welcomed the little stranger, 
but they were voices she had never heard, 
nor hoped to hear. For the first time since 
she sobbed good-by on her mother’s lap, 
her hope and faith faltered. She felt that 
she was alone in the world, and she sought 
‘out a corner tocry. Had the superintend- 
ent particularly interested himself in the 
child, he would have found out her history, 
and probably have sought some communi- 
cation with her parents. But setting down 
her name as acharity scholar, he forgot 
that she was not an orphan. 

And Mr. L——? His sympathies Lad 
been strongly enlisted, and he really in- 
tended to find out the mystery. But he 
was a man of the world, and immersed in 
its busy cares. Having placed a sum of 
money for her use in the hands of the di- 
rector, with permission to apply to him in 
any emergency, he returned to his English 
home—and only remembered the blind 
child ofthe voyage at moments when hi 
own laughing Carrie climbed into his lap. 

One among a hundred children, Mittie 
was well educated in all that the blind can 
learn. She was taught how to read the 
Bible, from which her mother had read to 
her, by passing her small fingers over the 
curiously raised letters. She learned to 
sew, to braid, and to write; strange 
thoughts that young head used to frame, 
for that unsteady hand to jot down in its 
crooked wanderings over the paper. She 
learned to sing sweet hymns of her school- 
mates, and to-touch for herself the keys of 
the piano, whose melodies had almost made 
her fancy herself in heaven, only that she 
had been told that in heaven-she, should 
see like other children! Sometimes, in 
her dreams, she would find herself on a 
soft couch, with strange perfumes and 
sounds about her, and would feel warm 
tears dropping one by one on her forehead, 
while a dear arm pressed her closely. 

‘Mother! dear mother!’ Mittie would. 
cry, and wake —to find no mother. 

Years had passed—when again a ship 
was nearing the forest of masts in New 
York harbor. On the deck sat a pale lady, 
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in deep mourning, with traces of tears 
upon her cheeks. Her children clung 
about her, with wonder in their faces. 

‘Ob, beautiful America! the America 
you have so often told us about,’ cried a 
sweet voiced girl of twelve. ‘Mamma, 
does it look as it did when you went 
away >’ 

‘Mamma, did you live in one of those 
great houses ?’ 

‘Ma, ma! plenty Pagodas here?’ chim- 
ed in the youngest boy, whose eye had 
taken in the numerous church spires. All 
spoke at once, but the mother answered 
neither. Her heart was too full. She had 
gone from that shore a happy bride, and 
hopeful; she was returning a widow, brok- 
en in health and spirits, to place her chil- 
dren with her relatives, and then, as she 
believed, to lay her bones in the tomb of 
her kindred. One hope only made her 
heart bound, and her pale cheek grew paler, 
as she looked on that shore of her nativity, 
for the first time in twenty years. 

*Oh, God! could I see all my children 
before I die!’ she faltered. 

I pass over thescene of her landing, and 
welcome to the house of her brother. I 
will not stop to tell you how many won- 
ders the Indian-born children found in 
American city customs and sights; for I 
must hasten to the end of my story. 

‘It is impossible, sister,’ said her broth- 
er to the pale lady, one morning, in an- 
swer to some expression. ‘The child 
could never have reached this country.— 
We never, as you know, have traced her 
farther than England, and if she had been 
brought here, she could not have failed to 
find me, or I her.’ 

The widow sighed. ‘God’s will be 
done!’ she murmured. ‘ But it is hard to 
feel that my little helpless innocent—my 
eldest born—was sent from me to perish 
alone. Often I feel as if it could not be—- 
as if she were yet alive, and I should find 
her at some day.’ 

Providentially, as it proved, the mother 
was led to search the catalogues of various 
institutions for the blind, longin vain. At 
length she obtained a circular from a dis- 
tant city, and glanced over it indifferently, 
so often had she been disappointed. Her 
heart sprang to her lips as she saw the 
name * Meta W. Hamilton.’ 

‘Brother,’ she gasped, extending the 
paper to him. 

He looked and shook his head. ‘I’m 
afraid you are expecting too much, my poor 
sister. Matilda was your darling’s name, 
and then, how should she stray to that 
corner of the United States ?” 

But the mother’s hope was stronger than 
her fears. Shescarcely ate or slept, weak 
though she was, until she reached the 
Southern city, whose name the catalogue 
had borne. 

*Hamilton? yes, we have a pupil by 
that name,’ replied the bland superintend- 
ent, in answer to her first question of trem- 
bling eagerness; ‘ but she is an orphan, 
madam.’ 

‘Are you sure, sir? 
at once ! 

She followed him to the door of a large 
room, where fifty girls sat, busied with 
their books and needle-work. The buzz 
of conversation died, as they heard the 
sound of strange footsteps—and a hundred 

sightless eyes were turned toward the door. 
c~ J Near a table, on which lay a bunch of 
delicate straw filaments, sat Mittie Hamil- 
ton. She had been braiding a bonnet, but 
her fingers had ceased their work, and buri- 
ed in a sort of reverie, she was the only 
one who did not notice the entrance of a 
stranger. 


Oh, I must see her 


*Was there any distinguishing feature - 


by which you would recognize your daugh- 
ter, madam?’ asked the gentleman. 

The mother’s eye wandered over the 
group, as though she dreaded the confirma- 
tion of her fear to lose her last hope. 

‘Show me the child of whom you spoke,’ 
she faltered. 

* Meta Hamilton’—but he stopped—for 
at the lady’s first word, Mittie had sprung 
from her position, and throwing back the 
curls from her face, turned wildly from side 
to side. 

* What's that?’ she cried with outstretch- 
ed arms. ‘That voice—speak again !’ 

* Mittie, my child !’ cried Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, springing to her side, and sinking, 
overpowered, upon her knees. 

* Mother, O, mother!’—and Mittie fell 
into the arms that had cradled her in in- 














fancy. 
gotten. 

Uncle Wythe Harris (for the mistake 
which had clouded so many years of the 
life-time of mother and child, was that of 
Mittie in substituting—child that she was 
—the first name of her uncle for the last) 
found a pleasant cottage on the banks of 
the Hudson for his sister and her now hap- 
py family. Whata loving welcome the 


That was a moment never to be for- 


dear girls and boys, whom Heaven had | 


blessed with the power of seeing their sis- 
ter, gave to the wanderer, Mittie! How 
she comforted her mother’s heart, making 
her forget her great bereavement ; making 


) her even forget to sorrow that she had a 


blind child, in her joy at feeling that she 
had another living darling ! 

The sunshine of Mittie’s girlhood came 
back to her spirit. The dear blind girl 
was the joy of the house. How could any 
body. cherish a feeling of discontent or 
peevishness, when that glad voice was 
pouring out its songs of thankfulness from 
morning until night! Oh, dear blind Mit- 
tie, never more—happy spirit that she was 
—mourned that God had not given her 
eyes to see. ‘He has given me back my 
mother,’ she once said, ‘and these preci- 
ous brothers and sisters, and He will let 
me see them all in Heaven!’ 

[Little Pilgrim. 











Religion. 








TVO BIG TO PRAY. 


I tarried for a night with an old frjend, 
who had always seemed indifferent on the 
subject of religion. His wife was pious, 
and endeavored to impress the minds of 
her children with proper views of God and 
eternity. Her little boy, of two or three 
years, when about to retire to rest, knelt 
down by his mother, and reverently re- 
peated a child’s prayer. When he rose 
from his knees, he turned to his father, 
with a seeming consciousness that he had 
performed a duty, and addressed him,— 
** Father, I have said my prayers; have 
you said yours? or are you too big to 
pray?’ I thought it was a question that 
would reach that father’s heart, and it 
might yet be said of him, ‘‘ Behold’ he 
prayeth.” : 

I have since noticed many, very many, 
who were too big to pray. I knew a young 
man, a college student, of brilliant talents 
and fascinating manners. Yet he would 
sometimes sneer at piety and pious men. 
He was considered a model by a certain 
class around him. In a revival meeting 
the Spirit of God reached his heart. He 
saw his danger and resolved to reform.— 
Then he thought of his companions who 
had witnessed his past life. They would 
say he was weak-minded and fickle. He 
would lose their respect. He could not 
come down from his high position. He 
could not take up the cross through good 
and evil report, and his serious impressions 
passed away, perhaps forever. He was too 
big to pray. . 

I knew a man who had passed the mid- 
dle age of life. His children had grown up 
around him, while he had been careless 
and unconcerned about their eternal wel- 
fare. A change came over him, and he 
felt that duty called on him to pray in his 
family. But how could he assume such a 
task before his household, which would be 
astonished at such a strange event. He 
shrank from the effort, and finally relaxed 
into his former coldness and indifference. 
He was too big to pray. ' 

I knew a physician who held a high rank 
in his profession. The urbanity of his de- 
portment, joined with an intelligent mind, 
made him a pleasant companion. But he 
was skeptical in the doctrines of the Bible. 
He witnessed the happy death of one who 
triumphed in the last trying hour, and his 
infidel opinions were shaken. ‘* Almost 
he was persuaded to become a Christian.” 
But the pride of his heart was not subdued. 
Hecould not humble himself at the foot of 
the cross. He was too big to pray. 

I knew a man.of great learning and great 
worldly wisdom. He became a disciple of 
Christ, but he mistook the nature of prayer. 
Instead of praying in the “simplest form 
of speech,” he often used “ great swelling 
words,” and lofty rounded periods. His 
prayers were not edifying. He was too 
big to pray. 

How many thousands there are around 
us, who have been elevated to high places 








| in our land, who would not dare to be seen 


upon their knees, supplicating the Majesty 




















of Heaven. They are too big to pray. 
[V. Y. Obs. 
Biography. 











ORIGINAL. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 8. AnD 9. 


WILLIAM ELLERY. 


William Ellery was born in Newport, 
R. I., Dec. 22d, 1727. He graduated at 
Harvard College, in his twentieth year, 
and entered upon the practice of law at 
Newport, after the usual course of prepara- 
tory studies. He acquired a competent 
fortune from his profession, and won and 
received the esteem and confidence of his 
fellow citizens. 

He was elected a delegate to the Con- 
gress of 1776, and took his seat in that 
body, on the 17th of May. Here hesoon 
became so efficient and influential a mem- 
ber that his judgment was greatly relied 
upon. During this session he signed the 
Declaration of Independence. Of this 
transaction he frequently spoke, and was 
often heard to relate that he placed him- 
self by the side of the Secretary Thompson, 
that he might see how the members look- 
ed, as they put their names to their death 
warrant. He tasked his powers of pepe- 
tration, but could discover no symptom of 
fear among them, though all seemed im- 
pressed with the solemnity of the occasion. 
In 1777, Mr. Ellery was appointed one of 
the marine committee of Congress, and is 
supposed to have first recommended the 
plan of preparing jireships, and sending 
them from the state of Rhode Island. He 
shared considerably in the common loss of 
property, which was sustained by the in- 
habitants of Newport, on the occasion of 
the British taking possession of that town. 

Mr. Ellery continued a member of Con- 
gress until the year 1785, when he retired 
to his native State. He was successively 
a commissioner of the Continental loan 
office, a Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of Rhode Island, and collector of 
the customs,for the town of Newport. He 
retained the latter office until the day of 
his death, which occurred on the 15th of 
February, 1820, at the advanced age of 
ninety years. 

“The springs of existence seemed to 
have worn out by gradual and impercepti- 
ble degrees.”” On the day of his death, 
he arose as ugual and seemed in his ordin- 
ary health. He was sitting in an arm- 
chair, employed in reading ‘* Cicero de Of- 
ficiis.” While thus engaged, the family 
physician, who was also an esteemed 
friend, called in to pass an hour with Mr. 
Ellery, who was so agreeable even at his 
advanced age, that it was a pleasure to 
listen to his interesting and instructive 
conversation ; he would relate incidents in 
his early life with such vividness and clear- 
ness, that they seemed to pass before his 
hearers as if occurring at the time. Young 
and old loved his companionship, for he 
seemed,readily to adapt his conversation 
to the comprehension of all. The physi- 
cian, as he sat by the side of Mr. Ellery, 
observed a change in his appearance, and 
he immediately felt of his pulse, which had 
apparently ceased to beat. He at once 
administered a draught of wine and water, 
“Which quickened it into motion” once 
more, and being placed and supported on 
the bed, he continued reading, ‘ until his 
bodily functions no longer afforded a tene- 
ment to the immortal spirit, and discon- 
tinued their operations.” 

Mr. Ellery, says the historian, was a 
man of much humility of spirit, and mani- 
fested an uncommon disregard of the ap- 
plause of men. He looked upon the 
world and its convulsions with religious 
serenity, and in times of trouble and alarm, 
consoled himself and others, with the pious 
reflection of the Psalmist, ‘‘The Lord 
reigneth.” 








WILLIAM FLOYD. 


William Floyd was born on Long Island, 
December 17th, 1774. His father died 
while he was quite young, leaving him 
heir to a large estate. His education was 
somewhat limited, but his native abilities 
were very respectable, and he improved 
himself much by his intercourse with the 


_tween the colonies and the mother co 





wealthy and intellectual families of his 
neighborhood. 7 

At an early period of the controversy be. 
Mr. Floyd with great warmth and enthut 
asm, interested himself in the cause of the 
former. His devotion to the popular side 
led to his appointment as a delegate from 
New York to the first Continental Congress 
In the measures adopted by that body, ‘ 





most heartily concurred. He was re-elect. 
ed a delegate the following year, and cop. 
tinued a member of Congress until after 
the Declaration of Independence. On tha 
occasion, he affixed his signature to the in- 
strument, which gave such a momentoy 
direction to the fate of a growing nation, 
He also served on numerous important 
committees, and rendered essential Service 
to the patriotic cause. Mr. Floyd suffer. 
ed severely from the destructive effects of 
the war upon his property, and for nearly 
seven years, his family were refugees from 
their habitation, nor did he derive any 
benefit from his landed estate. 

In 1777, General Floyd (he received 
this appellation from his having command. 
ed the militia on Long Island) was a 
pointed a Senator of the State of New 
York. 

In 1778, he was again chosen to repre. 
sent his native State in the Continental 
Congress. From this time, until the ex. 
piration of the first Congress, he was either 
a member of the National Assembly, or of 
the Senate of New York. 

In 1784, he purchased a tract of unin 
habited land on the Mohawk river. Tp 
the improvement of this land, he devoted 
the leisure of several successive summers, 
and to this place he removed his residence, 
in 1803. With his own hands he assisted 
in laying out his grounds, and this seemed 
to be a source of the purest pleasure to 
him, and he was frequently heard to say, 
that the life of a farmer, a horticulturist, 
or a floriculturist, could scarcely be other 
than a pure one, for it brought him into 
constant intercourse with God, through his 
works. How true, but how seldom rea- 
lized. 

General Floyd was universally respected 
for the purity of his life, and for his inde- 
pendent and uniform conduct; and surely, 
if public estimation be a just criterion ofa 
man’s merit, he was excelled by few, as, 
for more than fifty years, he was honored 
with offices of trust and responsibility by 
his fellow citizens. He-continued to en- 
joy unusual health until a few days previ- 
ous to his decease, when a general debility 
fell upon him, and he died Aug. 4th, 1821, 
at the age ofeighty-seven years. He was 
followed to the tomb by a large concourse 
of devoted relatives, and sincere friends, to 
whom he had endeared himself by the 
nobleness of his life. Fully ripe, he went 
to meet his great Father above. EsTEx1z. 











Sabbath School. 


ORIGINAL. 


AUNT DINAH. 

A few weeks since, while visiting in 4 
certain town in the southern part of N. H, 
I became quite interested in a pious old 
negro woman, and thinking perhaps my 
little readers might be pleased to know 
something about her, I have concluded 
to write a few particulars, hoping it may 
not be uninteresting. “For her real name 
I shall substitute Aunt Dinah, forI fear 
she would not like the idea of appearing 
quite so publicly, and I am sure, should 
any of you ever chance to meet her, you 
would readily guess it was Aunt Dinah, 
despite her real name. 

It was on a pleasant Sabbath morning, 
while seated in church, a little before ser- 
vice time, I saw her enter, and take a seat 
in an opposite corner of the church, and 
appeared to be engaged in reading the Bi- 
ble and meditation, until services comment 
ed. Her skin was very black, her features 
strictly African, her locks already bleached 
by the snows of many winters, told plainly 
that she had already passed “‘ the age of 
man.” There was 4 good deal of intelli- 
gence visible in her countenance, and 
could not but observe the attention she 
gave during sermon; indeed I think 10 
one paid greater than Aunt Dinah. When 
the Sabbath-school assembled, she took her 
seat with a class of adults, not 
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tobe taught there. It was my privilege 
to join them, and I was much pleased with 
per readiness in answering questions pro- 

sed, occasionally reading references from 
the word of God. There seemed to be 
striking evidence that her lesson had been 
carefully studied, and this is no small pre- 
requisite in order to be profitted in the 
Sabbath-school. The same attention was 
manifest in the afternoon, and having al- 
ready become quite interested in her, I 
was pleased on our way home in having an 
introduction, and learning from her own 
lips something of her history. 

It seemed that her parents moved from 
aneighboring State to that town, when she 
was an infant, since whicc time she had al- 
ways resided there. When about thirty 
years of age, she saw her condition as a 
sinnes, and was led to fly to Christ to 
geek refuge, since which time, during a 

riod of forty-five years, she had been a 
member of the church, and rejoiced to be 
owned among His followers. ‘* Oh,” said 
she, ‘ what is so precious as to have Christ 
for our friend? 1am not ashame! to fol- 
low Him, but [am ashamed that I do so 
little for his glory! Would,” said she, 
«that all his followers might live more in 
accordance with their professions, how 
much greater would be their influence for 
good upon those who have never sought 
Him.” The prosperity of Zion lay near 
her heart, especially of the little church 
with which she wasconnected. True they 
were a feeble few, struggling with many 
difficulties to sustain the preaching of the 
Gospel among them; but she trusted that 
God would not leave them without a Shep- 
herd to guard that ‘“‘little flock.” So 
rapidly did the moments pass, while listen- 
ing to the words of this aged pilgrim, that 
ere | was aware, we had reached a point 
where it was necessary to separate, when 
turning to me she said, ‘** My dear young 
friend, may you be faithful to the cause of 
Christ, be the means of doing much good, 
and if we may never meet again on earth, 
may meet at last in Heaven.” I bade her 
“good bye,” grateful for her kind wishes, 
and I have no doubt but when a few more 
days have passed, her ransomed spirit will 
be found within the gates of the celestial 
city. What matters, though the skin be 
ofadarker hue, the soul shall then be 
washed white in the blood of the Lamb, 
and with the saints in glory shall mingle 
forever the songs of praise. 

During the remainder of my walk, and 
the entire day, I could not help thinking of 
this pious servant of God; of her child- 
like simplicity and devotedness to the 
cause of her Master, and I was pleased to 
learn that hers was a most consistent life. 
It was not only a religion of theory but of 

ractice. Ever active in the cause of 

brist, faithful in reproving sin, and aiding 
by her mite in the support of the gospel, 
even to the expense of much self-denial.— 
Being dependent on her own exertions for 
support, from her little earnings she would 
lay by from time to time, that which she 


> almost had need of herself, but she gave it 


willingly, to support that Gospel, which 
she walked two miles every Sabbath to 
hear dispensed, often, morning and even- 
ing, feeling very grateful that God gave her 
strength so to do. She lived alone in a 
small house consisting of only two rooms 
think. This was given her as a token 
of gratitude by a neighbor, whose house 
one night she discovered on fire, and in- 
forming them immediately of their danger, 
was the means of saving their lives already 
in Imminent peril. Here in her humble 
Aome she enjoys the presence of the ‘‘King 
of kings,” who does not deign to grace 
Many of earth’s most lordly mansions.— 

€ seeks not wealth or splendor, but 
Wherever is found a meek and humble 
heart, with such an one he delights to 
dwell. Such, we trust, is this pious daugh- 


ter of Africa. Who would not imitate her 
example > Viota GLENWooD. 











Benevolence. 











INDIANS OF THE PENOBSCOT. 

Oldtown, Me. July 20, 1854. 
Messrs Editors:—My special object in 
Writing this communication is to give some 
ee Tespecting the Penobscot Tribe of In- 
ms, from whom this town derived its 
name. Their residence is upon the islands 
in the Penobscot, extending some 50 miles 











THK YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and containing some thousands of acres. { flected, and was hopefully led to Christ as | 


Most of the tribe dwell on the South part 
of the islands, nearest to this town. The 
tribe, like others all over the land has been 
gradually wasting away. It numbers less 
than five hundred, of whom many are con- 
stantly absent to secure the means of liv- 
ing. The tribe still clings to its ancient 
custom of retaining at its head, a Chief or 
King, or Governor, whose office is heredi- 
tary. Some are anxious to have the office 
elective. Hence two parties were formed 
who became mutually hostile, and for a 
time were in open and bitter conflict. At 
length, the parties agreed upon terms of 
peace, and pledged to each other to bury 
the tomahawk at the foot of the Liberty 
Pole which they had erected as the place 
of mutual concord for the future. Here 
was their common rallying point, until the 
Catholic Bishop and Priests came with the 
design to cut down that Pole, and erect in 
its stead the cross, the emblem of Roman- 
ism. The day came for this transaction. 
The Indians assembled. The Bishop and 
Priests appeared in their gorgeous robes 
and imposing movements to the spot.— 
There, the preparatory measures having 
been taken, the Bishop was just giving his 
orders to apply the axe ; when, directly be 
fore him, stepped up one of the Indians, a 
noble, athletic and fearless man, and taking 
his stand between him and the Liberty 
Pole—he said to the Bishop :—*t You go 
too far, Bishop. This Pole my property. 
He part my property. No white man any 
right totouch em. Suppose Governor of 
State himself come here; he no right to 
touch ’°em,—Indian property. Who are 
you? Foreigner,—you come from Massa- 
chusetts,—and you go to destroy Indian 
property. You no touch ’em.” The 
Bishop replied, ‘‘ You Indians can’t under- 
stand,—I am your Bishop,—I know what 
is best for you. You are ignorant,—you 
don’t know.” To which the Indian re- 
plied: ‘* You say true, Bishop,—the In- 
dian be ignorant,—but who make him ig- 
norant? You Bishop, and you Priests.— 
You been here on Indian Island 125 years. 
You never teach Indian to read one word. 
You bury Indian one foot deeper in dark- 
nessevery year. Now you get him 125 
feet deep, and then you tell him, ‘ He no 
see.” The Priests tell him, ‘Learning is 
not suitable for Indian; learning was not 
made for Indian. That which is good for 
white man, is not good for them.’ Now, 
Bishop, you show me one place in Bible 
where it says learnfhg is good for white 
man,—he no good for Indian,—and let me 
carry ’em to Oldtown and show em to my 
friend (meaning Rev. Mr. Merril,) and see 
if you read ’em right.” 

With such reasoning the Indian stood 
his ground; the Bishop an@ Priests were 
compelled to retire; and the Liberty Pole 
is still standing. After a little time, the 
same Indian said to the Priest who had 
been residing there for years—and only to 
depress the people: ‘“‘I guess best way 
you live somewhere else. Suppose you 
live here; may be you get hurt.” The 
Priest took the hint, left the island, and 
has not resided there since. 

This young man, who took such a de- 
cided stand for the tribe, is now one of the 
Counsel of the Nation, and was their repre- 
sentative two years since, to the Legisla- 
ture of Maine. His deep feeling and ear- 
nest efforts for the improvement of his 
brethren, are traceable to a striking event. 
Some ten years since, among those who 
visited the Island, was a pious lady from 
Boston. She sought those who could read, 
and finding a young Indian near the church, 
who answered her inquiry in the affirma- 
tive, she presented him with a Bible. He 
was a boy in which the Priest had expres- 
sed great interest, had taken him to his 
house and had learned him thus to read the 
English language. That boy was then re- 
siding with the Priest. He received the 
Bible gratefully, and read it with deep 
interest. He soon found its teachings to 
be unlike those of the Priest. This in- 
creased his interest in it, and caused him 
to conceal the Book in his bosom when not 
reading it. At length, by accident, he 
was called suddenly from his room, where 
he left the Bible upon his table; the Priest 
on coming in saw it, and asked him how 
he obtained it. The boy frankly told him. 
The Priest then said, ‘ Jt is a bad book,” 

This, however, 
question With the youth; 
r copy, and read and re- 
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the only hope of his soul. Not long after 
he was called to his dying scene ; when he 
entieated his elder brother to labor for the 
improvement of the tribe, and for its relief 
from the degradation to which Romanism | 
had so long reduced it. That elder broth- 


: er is the same person who has been des- | 


cribed above. 
tive in efforts to elevate the character of 


. the tribe; and, to furnish means of educa- 


{ 


| 
\ 


: 


' tion for the children and youth, they have 


had, at times, a school upon the island.— 
The pupils have learned rapidly, and as 
they improve, have an increasing desire to 
improve. Yours truly, D. 8. 
[Puritan Recorder. 








Parental. 
SYMPATHIZE WITH CHILDREN. 








He end others are now ac- | 
| 





‘Oh, how J do love to talk with you, 
Mrs. S! I would rather talk with you | 
any time than with my own mother.”’— | 

| 


, Thus exclaimed a girl of nine years, whom | 


we had taken into our family to bring up. 
I was spending a season in conversation 
with her, which she greatly enjoyed, as her 
remark testified. 

** Why, Jane,” said I, ‘* what a speech! 
I thought you wanted to see your mother 
very much.” 

**So Ido,” she replied, “ but for all 
that, I love to talk with you, better than I 
ever did with her.” 

“‘ What is the reason?” I asked. 

“I don’t know exactly, said Jane, 
‘sometimes mother would’nt let me talk 
with her, when she was’nt busy either.— 
The school girls used to plague me some- 
times, and, ifI told mother she would say, 
‘Hush ; stop telling tales out of school.’— 
I used to plague them back; and so we 
had real quarrelling times. One day, pret- 
ty soon after I came to live with you, I 
told you how Ellen May pushed me down, 
and you told me about heaping coals of 
fire on herhead. You know you said, if 
1 would give her part of my orange, she 
would’nt do so again, and she did’nt.— 
Now when the girls plague me, I do some- 
thing to please them, and they stop very 
quick. I guess they won’t trouble me any 
more. Before I came here, if I hurt me 
and told mother, she would laugh at me 
and tell me what a fuss I made about no- 
thing. But you say, ‘never mind,’ or 
‘I’m very sorry,’ and that seems to make 
it stop aching, almost. I feel as if I can 
tel! you anything better than I could tell 
mother, for she never cares what I say.” 

Poor child! It was sympathy she need> 
ed; and how natural to seek it from her 
mother. If Jane’s mother had lent an ear 
to her daughter’s troubles with the girls, 
she might have prevented these quarrels, 
and might have instilled into her mind the 
great principles of right which it was her 
duty todo. She need not have encourag- 
ed the child to make ‘ much ado about no- 
thing,’ by mourning over every scratch or 
bruise; but she might have fortified her 
resolution to bear the pain, or might cause 
her to forget by adroitly turning her atten- 
tion to something of interest. This cause 
would have added to the happiness of the 
child, and strengthened her affection for her 
mother. 

Let a mother show her little ones that 
she regards their troubles as trifles, and 
their sports as follies, and it will not be 
long before they will cease to reveal their 
thoughts and emotions confidingly to that 
mother. They will find their playmates 
more congenial spirits, and will form inju- 
rious intimacies of which the mother will 
remain ignorant, for they will soon learn 
the art of concealment. They will not tell 
of their temptations, nor seek for counsel 
of those in whom they confide not. The 
Holy Spirit may strive with them, but no 
mother bids them beware how they grieve 
it away, for she is unconscious of its pre- 
sence. Distress on account of sin may lie 
heavily on their young hearts, and they 
may grope in spiritual darkness for months, 
not knowing whither to turn for relief; 
when a mother would gladly point out the 
way, did she but know their desires. 

I knew a Christian mother who prayed 
earnestly for the conversion of her son.— 
Day after day she poured out her soul to 
God, but the answercame not. She told 
me her anxiety, and requested me te con- 
verse with him.. On doing so, I learned 











that for two years he had hoped he was a 
a 














child of God. I asked him why he had 
not told his mother. He said he had wish- 
ed to do so, but could not communicate 
freely to her his feelings. At my request 
he promised to take up his cross, as_he 
termed it, and talk with her. What ad- 
vancement he might have made in the 
divine life, if he could have had the en- 
couragement and advice of his mother dur- 
ing those two years, is not mine to say. I 
believe his light would have shined more 
brightly, his mother’s life been nage 
and her faith stronger. 

Mothers! make your children feel that 
you are their best earthly friend, who will 
always sympathize with them in nae 
joy. You will thus secure a greater influ- 
ence over them, and they may sooner sit, 


with you in heavenly places in Christ J iB. 
Puritan Recorder. | AMA bin) 














Natural fjistorp. | 


THE SHARK. 


There are many kinds of sharks, and a 
they are all dreadful animals; bat the 
most terrible of them is the white shark. 
He has six rows of hard teeth, which have 
sharp points, and are shaped like a wedge. 
He can make them stand upright, or turn 
them, if he please, flat in his mouth. They 
are in number one hundred and forty-four. 
It is said that some sharks are so large as 
to weigh three or four thousand pounds. 
Their bodies and fins are of a light ash 
color. When seizing their prey, their eyes 
are goggling, their teeth erected, and their 
fins agitated. They appear fierce, savage 
and malicious; and are ready to devour 
everything that comes in their way. 

They frequent the seas where the climate 
is hot, and sometimes follow the ships and 
boats in long processions, looking about 
for that which may fall overboard ;. and the 
swell of the water occasionally lifts the 
foremost of them higher than the boat, and 
this alarms those unaccustomed to witness 
such a scene. 

Sharks are greatly dreaded by the sai- 
lors, who, if they fall into the water, are 
almost sure to perish in their jaws. 

It takes a shark a moment or two to 
throw himself on one side, in order to 
seize his prey; and unless the man can be 
saved during that time, he is ‘*no more 
seen.” 

The fins and tails of these creatures are 
very strong, and they swim with great 
swi‘tness. Sometimes when sailors are 
bathing, a shark suddenly makes his ap- 
pearance; the poor fellows are filled with 
terror, and make great efforts to reach 
their comrades in the boat; but it often 
happens, that one of them becomes a vic- 
tim to the monster of the deep. 

The negroes employed inthe pearl fish- 
eries of South America, when diving carry 
with them a sharp knife; and if this fish 
comes near one of them, he endeavors to 
stick the knife into his belly. When this 
is done, the animal frequently swims away. 

When these negroes are in danger from 
the approach ofa shark, and are not aware 
of it, other.divers plunge themselves into 
the water with knives in their hands to 
rescue them; but this they generally find 


an impossibility. & 


—— 
A DOG STORY. 

‘Cat stories” and “dog stories” are 
getting to be very common in these days. 
Almost every editor has a few by way of 
spice. So we putin for our turn. Being 
in a butcher’s shop, a few days since, and 
seeing a large dog come in to get his daily 
allowance of meat, the conversation turned 
upon dogs, and the followimg story was 
told in relation to a dog in the neighbor- 
hood. The name of the owner of the dog 
we have forgotten, but that is no matter, 
the story is just as good: This gentleman 
gave a cent to the dog every day, and the 
dog went regularly to the butchers and 
laid down the money, and in return re- 
turn received a piece of meat. One day 
the dog laid down his cent on the block as 
usual. The butcher being busy with cus- 
tomers did not notice the deposit. After 
some time, however, seeing a cent lie there 
he put it in his pocket and went about his 
work. The dog got tired of waiting and 
went home dinnerless. The next day he 
came again with another cent, which he 
laid before the man of meat. The allow- 
ance of meat was cut off and handed to the 
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canine purchaser. But the dog, intending 
to have the account balanced, no sooner 
had received the meat, than he grabbed 
the cent also and cleared out. : 

That was a sharp dog, and one that in- 
tended to **look out for number one.” He 
could be trusted to make a bargain, and 
we dare say, he could carry on a specula- 
tion in provisions, quite as well as some 
curs who do not number but half his 
amount oflegs. We are not over fond of 
dogs, but we are willing that every dog 
shi have his day. And in this suffer- 
ing world, when any one will stand up for 
higwwn cent’s worth, we are willing to 
off him a puff. 











Editorial. 
DHERNA—A HINDOO CUSTOM. 


Among the customs of the Hindoos, there is 
one, called “ Dherna.” Ifa man demands sa- 
tisfaction from his neighbor for some grievous 
offence ; if a creditor determines to pursue ex- 
treme measures with his debtor to obtain what 
is due to him; if a relative has been cheated 
by another out of his patrimony or his rights, 
and wishes to exact them from him; they res- 
pectively take the poignard or a cup of poison 
in their hand, and knowing that the offending 
party is at home, they sit down at his door in 
Dherna. That moment, the defendant within 
is considered under arrest. He cannot touch 
food, so long as his accuser continues to fast ; 
and should he not come to terms, but drive, 
by his obstinacy the plaintiff to despair, and 
allow him to use the dagger, or drink the poi- 
son, his blood rests upon his head. This is 
their system of duelling. 

At the village of Pannabaka, there was a 
priestly Brahmin who had lately come from Bel- 
lary, and had undertaken to attend upon the 
idol of the place. His was the privilege to 
levy contributions on the inhabitants for his 
support. A householder who had. for a time, 
given him a half-penny a day, refused to con- 
tifue his allowance; and though the priest in- 
sisted upon payment, he remained inflexible. 
The priest then threatened that unless he re- 
ceived the amount, he would cut out his own 
tongue, and the housebolder would have to 
answer for giving him such provocation. In- 
censed at the obstinacy of his opponent, he 
whetted his knife and cut off the tip of his 
tongue. He bled profusely, and his tongue 


wey 4 








swelled to a prodigious size. The pain which | 


he endured only served to render him more des- 
perate, and he declared he would bring his 
whole family and sit in dherna, till he shou!d 
obtain a sum sufficient to make a feast to his 
god. 

The householder was not to be intimidated, 
and remained as obstinate as the Brahmin. 
The priest, his wife, and his four sons sat 
down, and kept their position at the door of the 
defendent ; but during the second night, the 
female was bit by a snake, and died in the 

“morning. This event exasperated the priest, 
he increased his demand; and as the village 
had remained neutral in the affair, he now laid 
a tax upon its inhabitants. As he had not only 
sustained a personal injury; but had lost his 
wife while standing up for the rights of his 

@:: and for the honor of his god, nothing 
less would satisfy him now, than asum ade- 
quate to meet the expenses of the funeral, and 
to make a feast to propitiate the deity who was 
offended by such daring sacrilege. Till these 
demands were met, he resolved to keep his sta- 
tion, and to retain the corpse of his wife un- 
buried at the door of the house. As the peo- 
ple of the village rejected this claim, he then 
threatened that, in order to be avenged upon 
them, he would first kill his four children, and 
then put an end to his own existence. It was 
the act of a Brahmin; it might be viewed by 
Hindoos as a pardonable offence ; it was done 
in honor of his god; it was occasioned by the 
obstinacy of the people ; it was a sucrifice that, 
according toa monstrous mythology, would 
meet with a future and bountiful reward ; its 
helpless victims were to be raised to life again 
by the divinity whose honor it was done to 
vindicate. But it is not ours to make apologies; 
we have only to record the fact, that this priest, 
this worshipper of Sceva—this monster—this 
raging fury, took his knife, laid hold of three 
of his children and severed their heads from 
their bodies. It was not enough! His eldest 








son tried to make his escape ; but his murder- 
ous father allured him back, and promised that, 
prior to his own self-destruction, he only’ 
wished to embrace him, and bid him farewell. 
Thus invited back by the soft whispers of love, 
he returned, but the moment that he came with- 
in the grasp of the murderer, he laid him pros- 
trate as another victim at the shrine of super- 
stition and revenge. His attempt to dispatch 
himself, ended in making a dreadful wound in 
the back of his neck. “On my arrival,” writes 
Mr. Pritchet, “I went to the spot where the 
deed occurred, followed by the. greater part of 
the inhabitants. It had been enclosed dy the 
people, and covered over with branches of trees, 
and before the entrance placed a heap of thorns. 
At my request they removed the thorns, and I 
entered in, and beheld a spectacle truly horri- 
ble. The people had suffered the remains of 
the murdered to lie just as they found them, 
and here lay all exposed, the skulls and hair 
and bones of the four children. The remains 
of the mother were covered over with the 
clothes she had on—the skulls and bones 
were quite bare, lying among the rings and 
beads, and such like marks of superstition as 
they wore.”—[Campbell’s British India. a. 4. 


INDIAN YOUTH’S PAPER. 


Dr. Butler, Missionary among the Cherokee 
Indians, has sent us the 2d No. of a small pa- 
per, published among that interesting tribe of 
{ndians. As an evidence of their advanceinent 
in learning, we make the following extracts.— 
The paper is printed partly in Cherokee, and 
paitly in English. 

CueroKxeeE Rose Buns. Devoted to “The 
Good, the Beautiful and the True.” Female 
Seminary, Cherokee Nation, Wednesday, Au- 
gust 2,1854. The Cherokee Rose Buds is 
published at stated periods by the co-editresses, 
Catharine Gunter, Nancy E. Hicks. 


OUR WREATH OF ROSE BUDS. 


We offer you a wreath of flowers 
Culled in recreation’s hours, 

Which will not wither, droop, or die, 
Even when days and months pass by. 


Ask you where these flowers are found ? 
Not on sunny slope, or mound ; 

Not on prairies bright and fair 

Growing without thought or care. 





No, our simple wreath is twined 

From the garden of the mind ; 

Where bright thoughts like rivers flow 
And ideas like roses grow. 


The tiny buds which here you see 
Ask your kindly sympathy ; 

View them with a lenient eye, 
Pass each fault, each blemish by. 


Warmed by the sunshine of your eyes, 
Perhaps you’i! find to your surprise, 
Their petals fair will soon unclose, 
And every bud becomes—a Rose. 


Then take our wreath, and let it stand 
An emblem of our happy band ; 

The Seminary, our garden fair ; 

And we, the flowers planted there. 


Like roses bright we hope to grow, 
And o’er our home such beauty throw 
In future years—that all may see 
Loveliest of lands,—the Cherokee. 


Corrinne. 
A SMALL RIVER. 

There is a small river which runs along 
about a mile from my home; it is a very beau- 
tiful one ; its banks are covered with fine large 
trees, grass and various kinds of flowers. tn 
the spring, it is very pleasant to sit on the 
bank and look at the water gliding along.— 
Many a happy hour have f passed at this 
creek with my sisters and schoolmates, look- 
ing at the water and gathering flowers, making 
bouquets and gathering grapes and berries.— 
There are a great many fine nut trees on the 
bank, with their large branches hanging over 
the water. A little way up the creek is a 
mountain. It has some large rocks on it.— 
When we go on the top of the mount and get, 
on one of these large rocks and look down on 
the creek running below, it looks very beauti- 
ful. There is one place at this mountain 
where there is a way to down like steps, 
and the rocks are placed one after another, 
and look as if some one had made them that 
way. Between some large rocks, there is a 
place almost in the shape of a house. It is 
square just like a room, and it has a beautiful 
spring in it, and the water comes from’‘out the 
rock, and runs down to the bottom and goes 
into the creek. It makes a great noise when 
it falls off the rock. There is an open place 
like a door, and just in front of the door is the 
creek. It is pleasant to sit there and see every 
thing looking so fresh and beautiful. 

QUALE-U-QUAH. 





—_—_—_—_———— 

Mr. Whipple hes in his collection, No. 96 
Washington street, a full length daguerreotype 
of the late Commodore Downes, which is said 
to be a most excellent likeness. 
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COMPANION. 




















EARTHLY BLISS. ° 


The pleasures of this world are so transitory 
and fleeting, that it seems a crime for a man to 
pass his days in frivolous pursuits, or set, as 
many do, their whole mind upon what, before 
to-morrow’s sun shall go down, will become as 
mist and vapor. The uncertainty of life, that 
dark veil which cuts the future from the pierc- 
ing eyes of man, the ignorance of what it may 
bring forth, have a salutary effect upon the 
thoughtful, and wean them from too great a 
love of the world, of its pleasures, or of them- 
selves. Though there be a few who live to the 
age of three score years and ten, health and 
youth are not to be relied on, for the nipping 
frost often destroys in an hour the fairest 
flower, and the lightning from heaven often 
rends the sturdy oak. if we place our hearta 
upon the riches of the world, they fade away 
before our sight, and the hard earnings of 
years are in a moment swept away. 

—_—__——— 


BEAUTIFUL AND TRUE. 


The late eminent Judge, Sir Allen Park, 
once said at a public meeting in London : “We 
live in the midst of blessings till we are utter- 
ly insensible to their greatness, and of our 
civilization, our arts, our freedom, our laws, 
and forget entirely how much is due to Chris- 
tianity. Blot Christianity out of the pages of 
man’s history, and what would his laws have 
been—what his civilization? Christianity is 
mixed up with our very being and our daily 
life; there is not a familiar object around us 
which does not wear a different aspect because 
the light of Christian love is on it—not a law 
that does not owe its truth and gentleness to 
Christianity—not a custom which cannot be 
traced, in all its holy, healthful parts, to the 
Gospel.” 


_—— 
YOUNG AMERICA. 


When Kate and Ellen Bateman were in 
London, they were invited by the Queen to 
spend a week at Windsor Castle with the royal 
children. While on their visit, the Prince of 
Wales took his seat for the first time in 
the Hou:ze of Lords, by the side of his mother. 
When he returned home, before he would al- 
low the glittering jewels to be taken from his 
breast, he sought Kate Bateman, and finding 
her in the royal nursery with his sisters and 
brothers, and taking her hand he said : 

“‘ Kate, as soon as I am a man, ma’s a going 
to give me the throne, and then, I’ll make you 
my little wife and queen.” 

* Well, little Wales,” said Kate, “if you 
will be a good boy, study hard, and when you 
grow up, select some honorable profession, I'll 
take your case into consideration.” 
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PRAYING TO SAINTS. 


Adam Clark thus comments on the account 
of the rich man calling upon Abraham: “He 
cried and said, ‘ Father Abraham have mercy 
on me,’ &. There was a time when he might 
have prayed to the God of Abraham, and have 
found mercy ; now he dares not approach that 
God whom in his lifetime he had neglected, 
and he addresses a creature who has neither 
the power nor authority to bless. This is the 
only instance in the Bible of praying to saints; 
and to the confusion of the false Popish doc- 
trine which states it to be necessary and avail- 
able, let it forever be remembered, that it was 
only practiced by a lost soul, and then without 
any success. 

—_——@———— 


CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY. 


Let the world tauntingly ask, “Can you be- 
lieve all God says?” Weanswer, yes. “And 
why?” Because God says it. “Is it your 
tule to do just what the Scriptures bid ?”— 
Yes. “Read your Bible, attend meetings, 
pray, live humble, tell the exact truth, avoid 
all over-reaching and intrigue?” Yes. “ Why, 
how simple you are!” Not so simple as I wish 
I was. “How little you know about the 
world!” Iam on terths of better acquaint- 
ance with the world than I wish I was. And 
much that I know about the world’s doings 
I would not practice. “ How poorly fitted you 
are to make your way in the world!” It mat- 
ters little if po only make my way through 
the world to heaven.—[G. Hall. 


—»—_—_ 


PRAY BUT NOT DISPUTE. 


A nobleman of infidel sentiments, meeting 
with the Rev. Mr. Grimshawe. wished to draw 
him into a dispute, but he declined in the fol- 
lowing words—“ My Lord, if you needed in- 
formation, 1 would gladly do my utmost to as- 
sist you ; but the fault is not in your head, but 
in your heart, which can only be reached by a 
Divine power ; I shall pray for you, but I can- 
not dispute with you.” 


CLIPPINGS. 


UnansweraBue. A father chiding his son 
for not leaving his bed at an earlier hour, told 







him as an inducement that ac man being 
up betimes found a purse of , “Tt might 
be so,” replied the son, “ bu’ tlost it was 
up before him.” ’ ie 
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Gop 1n THE FLower.—A gentle i 
invited by an honorable pelea er _ 
stately building erected by sir Cristopher Hat. 
tan, he desired to be excused, and to sit still 
looking ona flower, which he held in hig hand, 
“For,” said he “I see more of God in this 
flower, than ail the beautiful edifices jp the 
world.” : 


A gentleman dined one day with a dul} 
preacher. Dinner was scarcely over before 
the gentleman fell asleep; but, was awakeneg 
by the divine, and invited to go and hear hip 
preach. “J beseech you, sir, excuse me,—| 
can sleep very well where [ am.” ; 


| 





A very pretty young woman went to the 
post office, with a letter and no direction and 
said to the postmaster,—Send that to my 
sweetheart!” The postmaster took it, looke) 
at it and said— What is his name, and where 
does he live?” The girl replied, “ Ah! that ig 
the very thing I don’t want any one to know.” 


An Ingenious Rippie.—It was done when 
it was begun, it was done when it was half 
done, and yet it was not done when it was 
finished. Now what was it? Of course you 
can’t guess. Will this do? 

Timothy Johnson courted Susannah Dum, 
It was Dunn when it was begun, it was Dun 
when it was half done, and was’nt Dunn whe 
it was done—for it was Johnson. 
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Poetrp. 
WHAT I LIVE FOR. 


BY G. LINNEUS BANKS. 








I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too: 
~ For all human ties that bind me ; 
For the task that God assigned me; 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I love to learn their story 
Who’ve suffered for my sake ; 
To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake: 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble ofall ages, 
Whose deeds crowd history’s pages, 
And Time’s great volume make. 


I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine; 
To feel tuere is a union 

*T wixt Nature’s heart and mine: 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truth from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfil each grand design. 


I live to hail that season 
‘ By gifted minds foretold, 

When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold: 

When man to man united, 

And every wrong thing righted, 

The whole world shall be highted 
As Eden was of old. 


1 live for those who love me; 
For those who know me true ; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too ; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that [ can do. 
[Dublin University Mag. 


A CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

As once I was walking o’er mead and lea, 

A curious circumstance happened to me; 

A huntsman I saw in the forest’s brake, 

He rode up and down beside a lake, 

And many a deer flew past the spot, 

But what did the huntsman ? He shot them not, 

He blew his horn by the forest green— 

Now tell me, good people, what could that 
mean? 


And as I walked on along the shore, 

A curious circumstance happened once more; 

Ina little bark a fichormaid, 

Rowed,o’er by the side of the forest glade, 

In the twilight the fishes around her shot, 

But what did the maiden ?—She caught theo 
not, 

She sang a song by tne forest green,— 

Now tell me, good people, what could thi! 
mean? 


Retracing my steps at evening’s fall, 

The most curious circumstance happened of al! 
A riderless horse stood in the brake, 

An empty skiff reposed on the lake, 

And passing the grove of alders there, _ 
What rome I therein ?—a whispering pair; 
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Now tell me, people, what could 


The moon shone brightly, the night was — 
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